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President Eisenhower's Message on Education 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


DUCATION best fulfills its high purpose when 

responsibility for education is kept close to the 
people it serves—when it is rooted in the home, nur- 
tured in the community, and sustained by a rich 
variety of public, private, and individual resources. 
The bond linking home and school and community— 
the responsiveness of each to the needs of the others— 
is a precious asset of American education. 

This bond must be strengthened, not weakened, 
as American education faces new responsibilities in 
the cause of freedom. For the increased support our 
educational system now requires, we must look pri- 
marily to citizens and parents acting in their own 
communities, school boards and city councils, 
teachers, principals, school superintendents, State 
boards of education and State legislatures, trustees 
and faculties of private institutions. 

Because of the national security interest in the 
quality and scope of our educational system in the 
years immediately ahead, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must also undertake to play an emergency 
role. The administration is therefore recommending 
certain emergency Federal actions to encourage and 
assist greater effort in specific areas of national con- 
cern. These recommendations place principal em- 
phasis on our national] security requirements. 

Our immediate national security aims—to con- 
tinue to strengthen our Armed Forces and improve 
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the weapons at their command—can be furthered 
only by the efforts of individuals whose training is 
already far advanced. But if we are to maintain our 
position of leadership, we must see to it that today’s 
young people are prepared to contribute the maxi- 
mum to our future progress. Because of the growing 
importance of science and technology, we must neces- 
sarily give special—but by no means exclusive— 
attention to education in science and engineering. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Director of the National Science Foundation 
have recommended to me a comprehensive and inter- 
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Such 


related program to deal with this problem. 
program contemplates a major expansion of the edu- 
cation activities now carried on by the National 
Science Foundation, and the establishment of new 
programs in the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare. I have approved their recommenda- 
tions, and commend them to the Congress as the 
administration program in the field of education. 
This is a temporary program and should not be con- 
sidered as a permanent Federal responsibility. 


Programs of the National Science Foundation 


The programs of the National Science Foundation 
designed to foster science education were developed 
in cooperation with the scientific community under 
the guidance of the distinguished members of the 
Nationaal Science Board. They have come to be 
recognized by the educational and scientific commu- 
nities as among the most significant contributions 
currently being made to the improvement of science 
education in the United States. 

The administration has recommended a fivefold 
increase in appropriations for the scientific education 
activities of the National Science Foundation. These 
increased appropriations will eaable the Foundation, 
through its various programs, to assist in laying a 
firmer base for the education of our future scientists. 
More immediately, these programs will help supply 
additional highly competent scientists and engineers 
vitally needed by the country at this time. 


1. Improvement of the subject-matter knowledge of science and 
mathematics teachers 


First, the administration is recommending an in- 
crease in funds to support institutes sponsored by the 
Foundation for the supplementary training of science 
and mathematics teachers and a somewhat larger 
increase to support teacher fellowships. This will 
provide additional study opportunities to enable 
more science and mathematics teachers in our schools 
and colleges to improve their fundamental knowledge 
and through improved teaching techniques, stimulate 
the interest and imagination of more students in 
these important subjects. 


2. Improvement of course content 


Second, the administration is recommending an 
increase in funds to enable the Foundation to stimu- 
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late the improvement of the content of science courses 
at all levels of our educational system. The efforts of 
even the most dedicated and competent teachers will 
not be effective if the curricula and materials with 
which they work are out-of-date or poorly conceived, 


3. Encouragement of science as a career 


Third, the administration is proposing an expan- 
sion of the Foundation’s programs for encouraging 
able students to consider science as a career. Good 
teaching and properly designed courses are important 
factors in this regard, but there are other ways in 
which interest in these fields may be awakened and 
nurtured. The Foundation has already developed a 
series of programs directly focused on the problem of 
interesting individual students in science careers, 
and these programs should be expanded. 


4. Graduate fellowships 


Fourth, the administration is recommending an in- 
crease in the Foundation’s graduate fellowship pro- 
gram. The enlarged program will make it possible 
for additional competent students to obtain better 
training for productive and creative scientific effort. 


5. Expansion of other programs 


The administration is recommending that funds be 
provided to enable the Foundation to initiate several 
new programs which will provide fellowship support 
for secondary school science teachers (during the 
summer months), for graduate students who serve 
during the school year as teaching assistants, and for 
individuals who wish to obtain additional education 
so that they may become high school science and 
mathematics teachers. 


Programs of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The education programs of the National Science 
Foundation deal exclusively with science education 
and operate mainly through scientific societies and 
science departments of colleges and universities. 
There is, however, an emergency and temporary need 
for certain additional Federal programs to strengthen 
general education, and also for certain Federal pro- 
grams to strengthen science education in our State 
and local school systems. The administration is rec- 
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ommending legislation authorizing these additional 
programs in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for a 4-year period only. 


1. Reducing the waste of talent 


High-quality professional personnel in science, 
engineering, teaching, languages, and other critical 
fields are necessary to our national security effort. 
Each year, nevertheless, many young people drop out 
of high school before graduation. Many able high- 
school graduates do not go on to college. This repre- 
sents a waste of needed talent. Much of this waste 
could be avoided if the aptitudes of these young 
people were identified and they were encouraged to- 
ward the fullest development of their abilities. 


The administration proposes, therefore, that the 
Congress authorize: 


(a) Matching grants to the States to encourage 
mproved State and local testing programs to identify 
the potential abilities of students at an early stage 
in their education. 

(b) Matching grants to the States to encourage the 
strengthening of local counseling and guidance serv- 
ices, so that more able students will be encouraged to 
stay in high school, to put more. effort into their 
academic work, and to prepare for higher education. 
The program also would provide for grants of funds 
to colleges and universities to permit them to estab- 
lish training institutes to improve the qualifications 
of counseling and guidance personnel. 

(c) A program of Federal scholarships for able high- 
school graduates who lack adequate financial means 
to go to college. The administration recommends 
approximately 10,000 new scholarships annually, 
reaching a total of 40,000 in the fourth year, to be 
closely coordinated with the testing and counseling 
programs. Scholarships should be allotted among 
the States on an equitable basis and awarded by 
State agencies on the basis of ability and need. Al- 
though it should not be compulsory for students to 
pursue a specific course of study in order to qualify, 
reasonable preference should be given to students 
with good preparation or high aptitude in science or 
mathematics. 


2. Strengthening the teaching of science and mathematics 


National security requires that prompt action be 
taken to improve and expand the teaching of science 
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and mathematics. Federal matching funds can help 
to stimulate the organization of programs to advance 
the teaching of these subjects in the public schools. 
The administration therefore recommends that the 
Congress authorize Federal grants to the States, on a 
matching basis, for this purpose. These funds would 
be used, in the discretion of the States and the local 
school systems, either to help employ additional 
qualified science and mathematics teachers, to help 
purchase laboratory equipment and other materials, 
to supplement salaries of qualified science and mathe- 
matics teachers, or for other related programs. 


3. Increasing the supply of college teachers 


To help assure a more adequate supply of trained 
college teachers, so crucial in the development of 
tomorrow’s leaders, the administration recommends 
that the Congress authorize the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to provide: 


(a) Graduate fellowships to encourage more stu- 
dents to prepare for college teaching careers. Fel- 
lows would be nominated by higher educational 
institutions. 

(b) Federal grants, on a matching basis, to insti- 
tutions of higher education to assist in expanding 
their graduate school capacity. Funds would be 
used, in the discretion of the institution itself, either 
for salaries or teaching materials. 


4. Improving foreign language teaching 


Knowledge of foreign languages is particularly 
important today in the light of America’s responsi- 
bilities of leadership in the free world. And yet the 
American people generally are deficient in foreign 
languages, particularly those of the emerging nations 
in Asia, Africa, and the Near East. It is important 
to our national security that such deficiencies be 
promptly overcome. The administration therefore 
recommends that the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare be authorized to provide a 4 
year program for: 


(a) Support of special centers in colleges and uni- 
versities to provide instruction in foreign languages 
which are important today but which are not now 
commonly taught in the United States. 

(b) Support of institutes for those who are already 
teaching foreign languages in our schools and col- 
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leges. These institutes would give training to im- 
prove the quality and effectiveness of foreign lan- 


guage teaching. 


' 5. Strengthening the Office of Education 


More information about our educational system 
on a national basis is essential to the progress of 
American education. The United States Office of 
Education is the principal source of such data. 

Much of the information compiled by the Office 
of Education must originate with State educational 
agencies. ‘The administration therefore recommends 
that the Office of Education be authorized to make 
grants to State educational agencies for improving 
the collection of statistical data about the status and 
progress of education. 


* * * 


This emergency program stems from national need, 
and its fruits will bear directly on national security. 
The method of accomplishment is sound: the key- 
stone is State, local, and private effort; the Federal 
t role is to assist—not to control or supplant—those 
4 5 efforts. 

The administration urges prompt enactment of 
these recommendations in the essential interest of 
national security. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 27, 1958. 





Education Bills Introduced 
in Senate and House 


Rb 3 Tue ADMINISTRATION’S educational proposals have 
F been introduced in the Senate by Senator Smith (N. J.), 
andothers as S.3163, and in the House by Representa- 
tive Kearns (Pa.), and Representative Frelinghuysen 


(N. J.), as H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10279, respectively. 
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Law School Enrollments 
Show Increase 


THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT Of law schools in September 
1956, was 41,888, and in September 1957, 42,271. 
Of the 1957 enrollment, 38,833 (or 91.9 percent) 
were in approved and 3,438 (or 8.1 percent) were in 
unapproved schools. 

About 30 percent of students in approved and about 
91 percent of students in unapproved schools were 
enrolled in evening classes. 





Association of American Universities 


Admits New Members 


AT ITS RECENT ANNUAL MEETING, the Association of 
American Universities admitted 4 new members, 
making the total membership 41. The new members 
are lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Pennsylvania State University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Tulane University. 

Founded in 1900 with a membership of 14 institu- 
tions, the AAU had as its original purpose the con- 
sideration of matters of common interest relating to 
graduate study and research. In 50 years the mem- 
bership grew to 37, the last 3 of which were added in 
1949. 

New members may be admitted on invitation of 
the executive committee, endorsed by three-fourths 
of the members of the association. 

Since World War II the work of the AAU has been 
modified from its earlier role of examining the pro- 
grams of various institutions in the United States and 
Canada. Its various committees now initiate and 
sponsor studies in problems of special importance to 
higher education, and from time to time the AAU 
issues reports dealing with these issues. Among 
studies the association has undertaken are such 
subjects as academic freedom and responsibilities of 
faculty members, the role of the graduate school in 
the modern university, the problem of university 
growth in urban areas, and the improvement and 
development of education beyond the high school. 
The association has also undertaken a study of the 
administration of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
program to encourage graduate students interested 
in college teaching. 
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Research Program of the Southern Regional 


Education Board 


HE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 

BOARD is an agency of the 16 Southern States. 
It was established through legislative action of the 
States in 1949 to aid the States in making better use 
of their college and university resources by sharing 
them across State lines. This general purpose, 
stated in the interstate compact under which SREB 
operates, has led to the development of a number of 
different cooperative programs among the colleges 
and universities of the region.! Study and research 
have been an integral part of the development 
of these cooperative programs, and, in addition, the 
Board has made studies of a number of problems 
of interest to the colleges and universities, even 
though these were not directly related to the develop- 
ment of cooperative programs. 

As the Board, in cooperation with the colleges 
and universities and their boards of control, has 
endeavored to assess the emerging needs of higher 
education in the South and to analyze some of the 
problems facing the colleges, it has become apparent 
that there is not much information on many of the 
problems; nor has there been much research on them. 
The Board needs much more information from both 
fundamental and applied studies to guide future 
planning. 


Recent Studies and Services 


Over the past 3 or 4 years SREB made some 
studies of educational needs in specific fields, such 
as architecture, veterinary medicine, the mental 
health professions, and needs for teachers of excep- 
tional children. It also provided enrollment pro- 
jections for the use of States and institutions in 
future planning, and projections of college teacher 
needs, the ability to support education, and similar 
studies. These studies supplied State and regional 
data paralleling and sometimes preceding similar 
national studies designed to provide information 


*Associate Director for Research, Southern Regional Education 
Board; and Consultant, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, respectively. 


1 These programs have been described in other articles; for example, Sebastian 
Sommer, ‘‘The Southern Regional Education Board: A Summary of Operations, 
1947-57,” Higher Education, XIII, No, 6 (February 1957), 101-04. 
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about the “crisis” in higher education and the 
“impending tidal wave” of students. Finally the 
SREB developed an advisory service which, on 
request of States and institutions, would assist with 
“how-to-do-it” problems associated with institu- 
tional self-studies and with State studies of higher 
education. 


Project Aided by Carnegie Corporation 


These activities barely scratched the surface 
however; much work was needed if colleges and 
universities were to plan for the future with adequate 
information. Therefore, a request was presented 
to the Carnegie Corporation for aid to the in- 
stitutions of the Southern region, the program to 
operate through the channels of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. The requested assistance 
was to be employed to design, conduct, and use 
research for appraisal and planning. The Corpora- 
tion responded with a grant of $450,000 to the 
SREB to extend over a period of 5 years. 

The general objectives of the project, as stated in 
the proposal to the Corporation, were: 

1. To encourage the development at universities in the 
South of two or three centers for training research personnel 
and performing basic and applied research on problems of 
higher education. 

2. To aid universities to produce 15 to 20 competent research 
workers from a variety of academic disciplines to work in the 
field of higher education. 

3. To make contributions to theory and methodology of 
research on university operations. 

4. To make contributions to methods of university planning 
and experimentation for improving instruction and research. 
5. To gain legislative support for continuing research pro- 
grams in higher education both by the universities and the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 

To accomplish these broad purposes, SREB 
will undertake several different but interrelated 
activities. First, there will be research projects 
dealing with a variety of problems in higher educa- 
tion. For example, there are currently underway a 
study of motivation for college teaching and a study 
of programs to prepare graduate students to be college 
teachers. Second, there will be research seminars, 
where 20 to 30 interested administrators and 
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research workers can spend 3 or 4 days in detailed 
discussion of problems, the status of knowledge 
abcut these problems, and further studies needed 
to assist in solving the problems. Several of these 
seminars are described below. Third, there will be 
four research fellowships each year to enable in- 
terested persons to get additional experience working 
on problems of higher education. 

The fellowships will provide, to research workers 
from a variety of disciplines, experience in working 
on problems of higher education. Some of the fellows 
may work on the research projects described above, 
and some may work on research of their own design. 
It is hoped that these fellows will help to increase 
the very short supply of persons who are interested 
in studying the problems of higher education. 


Organization 


The Board research staff is organized under an 
Associate Director for Research. To assist in 
identifying the most urgent research needs in 
higher education, to advise on priorities among the 
significant problems, and to suggest plans for at- 
tacking some of these problems, the Board has 
appointed an advisory committee for the research 
program.? Professional consultants will aid the 
staff in the development of plans in accordance with 
policies approved by the Board, and special com- 
mittees representative of institutions or agencies most 
directly concerned will also assist in planning and 
conducting particular projects. 


Plans for the First Year 


During the first year the major emphasis will be 
placed on seminars and on careful preparation for 
the seminars so that they will be worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences for the participants. ‘The specific 
types of seminar projects being developed are 
characterized briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Research organization—This project, to be con- 
ducted largely by the Board staff, is a study of the 


3 Members of Research Advisory Committee are Gordon W. Blackwell, 
Chancellor, Woman’s College, Greensboro, N. C.; Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education; John T. Caldwell, 


President, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Henry Chauncey, President, ¢ 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.; Fred C. Cole, Vice President, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La.; Harold L. Enarson, Executive Director, 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colo.; Nicholas 
Hobbs, Chairman, Division of Human Development and Guidance, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Charles E. Odegaard, Dean, 
Arts and Science College, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Truman M. 
Pierce, Dean, School of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Samuel A. Stouffer, Professor of Sociology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; and O. Meredith Wilson, President, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 
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way in which colleges and universities are organized 
to do research and conduct studies and of the kinds 
of specialists they use. It is clear from preliminary 
investigations that the institutions of the region do 
not have a common pattern of organization for 
making studies, collecting facts, and doing research. 
And, as would be expected in anything as diverse as 
higher education, institutions are studying a wide 
variety of problems. ‘These considerations make it 
essential that there be a preliminary study of 
research activities in colleges and universities and 
that there be broad participation by the institutions 
in defining desirable kinds of research organization. 
This study will be the basis for a seminar of presidents 
and other administrators, out of which the Board 
hopes to get a definition by the institutions of 
desirable criteria for centers of research and training 
in higher education and the desirable characteristics 
of research specialists in higher education. 


Recruitment of college teachers —Leading up to a 
seminar on the recruitment of college teachers, a 
study will be made of the situations and motivations 
that affect the choice of college teaching as a career. 
This will be a pilot study which will employ initially 
a questionnaire approach to identify factors in the 
choice of college teaching in three fields: English, 
chemistry, and psychology. A more intensive study 
by the interview method will be made of a limited 
number of cases of persons (a) who entered college 
teaching and then left it, and (b) who have continued 
in college teaching for varying lengths of time. 
The data derived from the study, together with data 
from related studies conducted elsewhere, will pro- 
vide the basic materials for the seminar. 


Programs for the preparation of college teachers —A 
seminar will be held to review the various programs 
now being conducted to prepare graduate students 
and beginning faculty members for their responsi- 
bilities as college teachers. Here again the seminar 
will be preceded by a survey of Southern institutions 
to discover what they are doing to prepare college 
teachers and what kinds of inservice training pro- 
grams they have underway. ‘The study will under- 
take first by a questionnaire or written inquiry to 
get an overview of what the institutions are doing 
in this field, and then by visits to selected institu- 
tions to secure more detailed information about the 
underlying philosophy, the organization and con- 
tent, and the effectiveness of specific programs. 
This information combined with such information 
as may be available about programs for the prepara- 
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tion of college teachers in non-Southern institutions 
will constitute background materials for the seminar. 


The recruitment and selection of graduate students. — 
This project is directly related both to the recruit- 
ment of college faculty members and to the prepara- 
tion of college teachers. A study will be made of the 
relevant literature on motivation for graduate study 
and situational factors in graduate school attendance. 
In addition, the study will collect information 
through interviews and questionnaires from graduate 
students. The study will identify the important 
factors in the decisions to attend or not attend 
graduate school and the choice of school by those 
who decide to attend. The relative importance 
of different factors will be assessed. This study 
should provide a sound factual basis for seminar 
discussions. 


Other Projects 


A number of other important projects have 
grown out of conferences and discussions. Two of 
special significance which it is hoped may be de- 
veloped in the immediate future are: (1) A seminar 
on the application of social science theory to college 
teaching, and (2) a seminar on student values relat- 
ing to scholarship. The first of these will involve 
the preparation of a statement on what is known 
about the learning process and the implications for 
teaching, methods of teaching employed, and 
what assumptions are implied about how students 
learn. The seminar group will study these materials 
and will propose needed experiments and further 
studies. The second, on student values relating 
to scholarship, will be focused on such questions as 
the second: What standards do students hold re- 
garding study and scholarly effort? How do they 
arrive at and maintain their standards? What are 
the implications for teaching procedures? What 
further research is needed in this area? 

The Board hopes to derive from each of the 
seminars and supporting studies reports which can 
be widely distributed to persons interested in the 
present status of research on the problem considered 
by the seminar. 


Concluding Statement 


All of these activities—research projects, research 
seminars, research fellowships—are designed to 
develop the Southern region’s resources for research 
as rapidly. as possible, to increase knowledge of 
higher education, to give administrative officers 
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a better understanding of the role of research in the 
preservation and improvement in the quality of 
higher education, and to demonstrate the need for 
continuing support for educational research by 
governing boards and legislatures. The widespread 
interest manifested by the colleges and universities 
of the South and their willingness to participate, 
even to the extent of devoting some of their own 
resources and personnel to these projects, are 
indicative of the need which the projects are de- 
signed to fulfill. 





Educational Policies Commission 
Issues Special Report 


IN A SPECIAL REPORT, The Contemporary Challenge to 
American Education, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
calls attention to a number of needs in education at 
all levels and makes recommendations on how these 
needs may be met. 

Needs demanding immediate attention are listed 
as follows: (1) Earlier identification and more 
thorough development of gifted students; (2) 
stepped-up guidance programs for students of all 
ages and abilities; and (3) improvement in teaching 
at all levels. Immediate emphasis on higher educa- 
tion at the graduate level, increased stress upon the 
recruitment and education of teachers, and enduring 
public support for education are also urged by the 
Commission. 

The Commission warns that Soviet educational 
practices cannot be used to achieve American ob- 
jectives. Soviet education, they point out, serves 
the Communist state and creates an intellectual and 
technological elite which controls the masses, whereas 
American education has avoided the creation of an 
aristocratic class. 





Pharmacy Enrollments 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF 
PHARMACY reports a total enrollment of 4,632 new 
students in its 75 member and 3 nonmember in- 
stitutions in Continental United States. A grand 
total of 17,247 students are known to be in either 
prepharmacy classes or in colleges of pharmacy. 
There are 3,916 students listed as seniors—3,600 
in 4-year, 115 in 5-year, and 201 in 6-year programs: 
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Planning for Faculty Office Space 


HE Manual for Studies of Space Utilization in 

Colleges and Universities,’ recently published by 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, reports that institutions in 
making physical plant studies appear to be con- 
cerned primarily with classrooms and teaching labor- 
atories. Inthespace study physical plant study data 
were obtained for 223 institutions, and in all 223 cases 
instructional facilities were included. Other kinds 
of plant space were less frequently included. For 
example, office space was examined in only three- 
fourths of the institutions. Auxiliary facilities, 
such as dormitories and dining halls, were examined 
in only two-thirds of the institutions. The omission 
of such noninstructional plant facilities was especially 
evident in studies made by individual institutions, as 
differentiated from studies made for a group of 
institutions in connection with a statewide survey 
of higher education. 


Emphasis on Classrooms and Laboratories 


The emphasis on classrooms and teaching labora- 
tory needs and usage in physical plant studies for 
educational institutions is understandable since the 
plans for and usage of other kinds of plant facilities 
are frequently contingent upon decisions on the 
space needs of instructional programs. This em- 
phasis becomes a hazard, however, if it tends to 
develop blind spots in an institution’s appraisal of 
its physical plant capacity. 

The available data on proportion of total plant 
space used for various institutional purposes, ex- 
cluding dormitories, indicate that classrooms and 
teaching laboratories generally comprise less than 40 
percent of the entire physical plant. Thus, an 
institution should exercise caution in estimating the 
number of additional students that it might accom- 
modate solely on the basis of data obtained from a 
utilization analysis of instructional space. An in- 
stitution may find that its classrooms and teaching 
laboratories can be scheduled so as to accommodate 
a much larger enrollment. But in order to take 
advantage of this finding, it may have to provide 


* Director of Institutional Research, University of Colorado. 


1 By John Dale Russell and James I. Doi. Athens, Ohio, Ohio University, 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 1957. 
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more dormitories, additional library facilities, and 
additional office and faculty research space. 


Faculty Office and Research Facilities 


Examination of physical plant studies and insti- 
tutional estimates of immediate building needs 
suggests that faculty office and research facilities 
often constitute a serious blind spot. The need for 
additional space to accommodate staff increases is 
seldom stated as specifically as the need for additional 
classrooms, teaching laboratories, and student living 
quarters. Some estimate of total additional square 
feet of faculty office and research space may be pre- 
sented, but the statement of needs rarely spells out 
the number and kinds of office and research units 
that should be constructed or to what extent the 
additional floor space will alleviate present crowded 
conditions or the extent to which developments in 
instructional programs that would affect faculty 
office and research requirements are reflected in the 
estimate. 

In plant studies, the suggestion is often made for 
converting into faculty offices low quality space such 
as an old dormitory, an old library building, or the 
upper floor of an old classroom building. This is 
neither a new nor an uncommon practice. If the 
remodeling is well done, satisfactory office space can 
be obtained. But when large rooms are partitioned 
into smaller office units, the results often leave much 
to be desired in acoustics, ventilation, natural 
lighting, or privacy. 

The tabulations below show data on faculty offices 
in eight institutions of higher education (tables 1 and 
2). The data are not necessarily representative of 
conditions that exist generally on college campuses, 
but they illustrate the kinds of faculty office situa- 
tions that might be found in an institution. The 
data pertain only to rooms that are used primarily 
as faculty offices and for no other major purpose. 
All eight are degree-granting institutions, and with 
the exception of one, all maintain graduate degree 
programs. 


Floor Space Per Faculty Member 


The mean square feet of floor space per faculty 
member for the 8 institutions is 120.1 (table 1). By 
generally accepted standards of faculty office space 
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requirements, 120 square feet of floor area per faculty - 


member is considered adequate. In the California 
Restudy Report, the recommended standard floor 
area per full-time-equivalent faculty member for the 
State college. was 110 net square feet; for the Uni- 
versity of California, the standard floor area recom- 
mended ranged from 120 to 160 square feet per full- 
time-equivalent faculty member, depending on the 
general subject field. 

The square feet of floor area per station is a useful 
measure of adequacy for planning a new building 
and for describing conditions in permanent-type 
buildings of recent construction. It is not always a 
reliable measure of adequacy when it pertains to a 
campus where a significant proportion of the faculty 
offices are located in space that was originally de- 
signed for some other purpose and in old or temporary 
buildings. To illustrate, the data on average square 
feet of floor area per faculty office station for insti- 
tutions “A,” “B,” and “C” would appear to indicate 
that these three institutions have adequate faculty 
office space. A room-by-room evaluation indicated, 
however, that the more spacious offices occupied by 
one or two faculty members were frequently rooms 
that had been designed for some other purpose and 
that either could not be economically remodeled or 
were not worth remodeling into more efficient office- 
type units. 

Approximately one-half of the faculty members 
shared their office rooms with one or more persons, 


frequently in units that, when designed, were meant 


to hold fewer occupants. Instances were noted of 
offices where it would have been nearly impossible 
for a faculty member to hold a conference with a 


student, if his colleague was in the office at the same 
time. These conditions are suggested by the wide 
range in the square feet of floor space per faculty 
office-station at these three institutions and at 
several of the others. If the same total square feet 
of floor space had represented units so designed that 
no faculty member had less than 75 square feet of 
floor area or more than 174, the office provisions at 
these institutions would have been more nearly 
satisfactory. 


Privacy and Attractiveness 


The square feet of floor space is but one character- 
istic of a room. A number of other factors, such 
as type of structure, quality of furnishings, provisions 
for privacy, should be taken into account in deter- 
mining the adequacy of faculty office provisions 
(table 2). For example, at institution “E” a con- 
siderable part of the total faculty office space was 
located in temporary barrack-type structures. The 
replacement of such facilities would have to be 
taken into account in plans for new construction. 
At several of the other institutions, faculty members 
assigned to units that had been made by partitioning 
a large room complained of the thinness of the walls 
and the lack of privacy. 

The proportion of faculty office stations rated as 
lacking in privacy gives some indication of the 
impact of inadequate office provisions on the indi- 
vidual faculty member. Thirty percent of the office 
stations in the eight institutions were rated as “poor.” 
The office facilities of institutions “A” to “G,” 
inclusive, were rated by the author of this article. 
In institution “H” each faculty member was asked 
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Table 2. Privacy and attractiveness of office station 
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to make his own rating. The rather high proportion 
of faculty members who rated their offices as poor in 
privacy and general attractiveness suggests that 
the extent of faculty dissatisfaction with office 
accommodations at the other institutions might 
have been considerably greater at the time the studies 
were made than was indicated by the author’s 
ratings. Many of the faculty members who made 
their own ratings of their office space felt so strongly 
about the lack of privacy that they added special 
notes expressing their dissatisfaction on the rating 
forms. One of the most common complaints was 
that they had to share their offices with some other 
faculty member. 

Because of the financial limitations, many institu- 
tions of higher education may not be able to avoid 
converting poor quality space into less than satis- 
factory offices or assigning two or more faculty mem- 
bers to an office room. In the long run, however, 
this may constitute a serious form of false economy 
if by inadequate office provisions, a large proportion 
of the faculty is rendered less effective. Further- 
more, an institution that fails to provide satisfactory 
office and research space for its faculty is likely to 
find itself greatly handicapped in the stiff pee 
ahead for faculty talent. 


Factors in Estimating Office Need 


In addition to correcting deficiencies in current 
provisions for faculty offices, institutions should take 
at least three other factors into account in developing 


estimates of needs for office space. One is an in- 
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crease in ratio of faculty offices to classrooms and 
teaching laboratories. An increase is essential if an 
institution intends to make more efficient use of its 
instructional rooms without having to increase the 
number of class. contact hours per faculty member. 
For example, at each of the eight institutions for 
which data are shown in table 1, it was concluded 
that the existing instructional rooms, except those 
of poor quality, could be scheduled for more frequent 
usage. Before ary significant number of additional 
students could be admitted, however, the institutions 
would have to solve the problem of providing satis- 
factory office accommodations for additional faculty 
members. It may be of interest to note that the 
Louisiana survey of higher education, suggests that 
some existing instructional rooms might better be 
converted to office space. 

Another factor that should be considered in assess- 
ng faculty office space needs is space provisions to 
accommodate increases in clerical and graduate help 
for faculty members. It is frequently suggested that 
colleges and universities should attempt to relieve 
faculty members of clerical and semiclerical chores, 
through the employment of more secretaries and 
graduate assistants. In many institutions this can- 
not be accomplished in existing facilities for the same 
reasons that they are unable to provide satisfactory 
office accommodations for additional faculty mem- 
bers. 

The third factor is space provisions for changes in 
instructional programs that require increased contact 
between the individual student and the faculty 
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Individual study programs, such as the 
honors courses. cannot be satisfactorily carried out 
unless the participating faculty members are pro- 
vided with facilities that enable them to meet regu- 
larly with individual students or with a small group 
of students. Faculty members engaged in supervis- 
ing graduate students also require similar office 
facilities. Unless the space requirements of these 
programs are taken into account in physical plant 
planning, an institution is likely to find the plant 
a barrier rather than an aid to the sound development 
of its curriculum. 


member. 


Concluding Statement 

The Manual for Studies of Space Utilization in 
Colleges and Universities suggests a number of differ- 
ent analyses that might be made to determine the 
adequacy of faculty office and research space. It is 
hoped that institutions will use many of the suggested 
forms so that comparable data pertaining to faculty 
office and research space requirements for a signifi- 
cant number of colleges and universities will someday 
be obtainable. Such data would be of assistance to 
institutions in developing more satisfactory working 
conditions for their faculties. 





Ford Foundation Reports lts Activities 


HE FORD FOUNDATION made new grants 

and appropriations totaling more than $83 mil- 
lion for education and other programs of national 
importance during the last fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1956, 
to Sept. 30, 1957, according to its 1957 annual report. 
This amount brought the Foundation’s grants and 
appropriations to more than $1 billion since it was 
established in 1936. During the year several pro- 
grams were concluded: Behavioral science; TV- 
radio workshop; college-faculty salaries; extension 
of services in private, voluntary hospitals; and im- 
provement of instruction in 45 privately controlled 
medical schools. ‘The Foundation’s program in edu- 
cation was reorganized with the entry of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education into the Founda- 
tion itself. The Fund was established by the Foun- 
dation as an independent organization in 1951. 


Education 


The largest grants and appropriations for a single 
purpose were directed primarily at the oncoming 
educational crisis in accommodating mounting school 
and college enrollments. The grant of $24.5 million 
to the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation established on a nationwide basis its program 
for attracting able students into college teaching 
careers. The Fellowship Foundation, operating in- 
dependently of the Ford Foundation, will award 
1,000 graduate fellowships a year for the next 5 
years. Colleges and universities where the fellows 
enroll will receive grants for graduate instruction. 
The program will also seek, through the direct par- 
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ticipation of faculty members, to identify potential 
teachers on 1,000 or more college campuses. 

Another independent organization, Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, was established and will be 
supported for 5 years with an appropriation of $4.5 
million. The Laboratories will support research and 
experimentation leading to improvements in the con- 
struction of school and college buildings. For com- 
pletion of a program to improve secondary-school 
instruction in physics, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was granted $500,000. Grants to 
assist educational television totaled $448,050. 


Humanities and the Arts 


The Foundation opened the creative arts phase of 
the humanities and arts program with grants totaling 
$760,000 for experimental programs in music, opera, 
art, and the theater. In support of an expanded 
program in humanistic scholarship until 1962, the 
American Council of Learned Societies received a 
grant of $2.6 million. A conditional grant of $2.5 
million was approved for the projected Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts. 


Public Affairs 


Grants to advance leadership and citizenship un- 
derstanding and participation in public affairs, to 
help improve legislative and governmental processes, 
and to broaden legal education totaled $2.9 million. 
The program included grants of $304,500 and further 
staff investigation for the emerging program in 
Youth Development, including problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 
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Urban and Regional Problems 


Grants and appropriations for research, educa- 
tion, and local leadership on problems of rapidly 
developing urban areas and the regions around them 
totaled $2.6 million. These applied to the St. Louis, 
Kansas City-Peoria, Dayton, New York, Cleveland, 
Boston, Philadelphia-Trenton-Wilmington, and Pied- 
mont (North Carolina) regions. Grants to univer- 
sities sought to increase the number of people trained 
to work on urban problems. 


Economics 


The Foundation’s interest in economic growth and 
stability focused primarily on the improvement of 
education for business, both in schools of business 
and in liberal arts colleges. Grants totaling $605,000 
went for research on economic problems by faculty 
members of 8 universities, and support continued 
for efforts to develop economic understanding by 
citizens. Grants in the Economic Development 
and Administration program totaled $5.2 million 
and provided funds and staff for study of the 
emerging program in Problems of the Aging. 


Behavioral Sciences 


With 1957 grants totaling $12.6 million, the 
Foundation concluded its formal programs in the 
Behavioral Sciences and Mental Health. A grant 
of $5 million will finance continued operation of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford, Calif., until 1964. Other funds 
provided for fellowships, research grants, and other 
support of training and research for the next 5 years. 
During its 6-year existence the Behavioral Sciences 
program granted about $38.5 million, of which about 
$15 million was for mental health research and 
research training. 


International Activities 


To strengthen American understanding of other 
peoples, improve American competence in inter- 
national affairs, and promote understanding between 
the United States and other countries through 
exchange of persons and information, the Foundation 
committed $5.7 million in 1957. Grants went largely 
to American colleges and universities with special 
programs dealing with various foreign areas. The 
Foundation directly awarded 181 fellowships to 
advance international training and research. 


International Legal Studies 


Grants and appropriations totaling $1.5 million 
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supported cooperative training and research projects 
between American and foreign law schools. In- 
cluding the schools receiving grants in 1957, 14 
American law schools have received Foundation 
aid in expanding their international legal studies 
programs. 


European Program 


The Foundation enlarged its program to strengthen 
democratic institutions abroad, to improve under- 
standing in the European-Atlantic community, and 
to encourage development of relations on a demo- 
cratic basis between East Europe and the West 
with actions of $3.7 million. Among these were 
appropriations of $1,150,000 to aid Hungarian 
refugee scholars, students, artists, and other intel- 
lectuals and $500,000 for an exchange of professors, 


students, and professional specialists between Poland 
and the West. 


Overseas Development 


The Foundation’s program to help 13 countries 
in Asia and the Near East solve their own social 
and economic problems accounted for grants of 
$12.8 million last year. These went largely for 
improvement of education at all levels and for 
limited technical and rural development programs. 
With a view toward possible extension of the 
program to certain parts of Africa, a Foundation 
team visited Africa last year. 





College Board to Release Test Scores 


A cHANGE in the College Board policy which governs 
the reporting of scores received on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests will give 
schools and colleges complete discretion in the release 
of score information to their enrolled students 
beginning with the tests administered in December 
1958. Long-standing regulations which will con- 
tinue throughout the current academic year permit 
the release of scores to preliminary (junior year) 
candidates but require that senior scores be kept 
confidential by the schools and colleges which 
receive them. The scores are not reported to 
candidates by the Board. 

In voting to make this change, school and college 
members of the Board concluded a series of discus- 
sions and committee actions which acknowledged 
on the one hand the desirability of dispelling the 
atmosphere of secrecy which has surrounded the 
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test scores and on the other the difficulty of explain- 
ing to students the meaning of individual scores and 
their relation to other criteria of admission estab- 
lished by individual colleges. 





New Staff Members in Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of Higher Education 


Aaron J. BrumspaucGH anp Winstow R. Hatcu 
have recently joined the Office of Education’s Divi- 
sion of Higher Education as Coordinator of Special 
Projects and Research Coordinator (Higher Educa- 
tion), respectively. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, a native of Hartville, Ohio, was 
born Feb. 14, 1890. From Mount Morris College 
in Illinois he received the A. B. degree in 1914, and 
from the University of Chicago he received the A. M. 
in 1918 and the Ph. D. in 1929. After experience as 
a teacher and superintendent in public schools, he 
became a professor of English and later dean and 
president at Mount Morris. In 1927 he joined the 
staff of the University of Chicago and remained there 
until 1944. At Chicago, in addition to his work as a 
professor of education, he held successively several 
administrative posts, among them the deanship of 
the college and the university deanship of students. 
After leaving Chicago, he served as vice president 
of the American Council on Education (1944~50) 
and as president of Shimer College (1950-54). More 
recently he has been on the staff of the Southern 
Regional Education Board as associate director for 
university studies and as a consultant for research. 
He will continue in the latter capacity on a part-time 
basis. 

Dr. Brumbaugh has also been secretary of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; director of a study of higher education in 
Florida, and coordinator of the Louisiana Commis- 
sion on Higher Education; and has been a member 
of several staffs and commissions, public and pri- 
vate, making surveys of higher education. He was 
a delegate to the first UNESCO Conference in 1946. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and several 
learned societies and is the author of numerous 
books and articles in the field of higher education. 

Dr. Hatch was born at Lexington, Mass., March 
1, 1908. He received the A. B. from Dartmouth 
in 1930 and the Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins in 1934. 
Following a period of instructional service at Dart- 
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mouth and Johns Hopkins, he joined the staff of 
Washington State College in 1939 and remained 
there until 1955. At Washington State, he was 
professor and chairman of the department of botany, 
associate dean (natural sciences) in the college of 
arts and sciences, and coordinator of the general 
studies program. In 1955 he transferred to Boston 
University where he was dean of the college of 
general education until 1957. 

Dr. Hatch was institutional negotiator of the 
FOA Mission to Pakistan with the Pakistan Embassy 
and the Ford Foundation, and has been active in 
several organizations concerned with higher educa- 
tional administration. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and also of the Botanical Society of America, 
the Association for Higher Education, and other 
professional societies, and has written widely on 
scientific and educational subjects. 





Carnegie Corporation Grants 


THe CarneGIE Corporation of New York has 
recently announced several grants for programs and 
studies in the field of higher education. 


Superior Students 


An interuniversity committee on the superior 
student will be supported by a $125,000 grant to the 
University of Colorado. The committee, composed 
of representatives from tax-supported institutions, 
will study the problems involved in providing special 
programs for superior students. The group will 
provide a forum where faculties who are interested 
in such programs can learn what is being done at 
other universities and what ways other institutions 
have found most successful in providing special 
education for gifted college students. It will 
publish a periodical newsletter giving information on 
such programs. 

The University of North Carolina has also received 
a grant for support of a program for superior stu- 
dents. The program will be supported for 5 years 
at the rate of $20,000 a year. 


Graduate Institute of Liberal Arts 


Emory University’s Graduate Institute of Liberal 
Arts will expand its program with the aid of a grant 
of $96,825. The experimental program 1s designed 
particularly for those graduate students who wish to 
prepare themselves for a career of undergraduate 
teaching, and it represents an effort to provide some 
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counterbalance to the tradition of extreme specializa- 
tion at the graduate school level. Under the plan 
selected groups of graduate students will have an 
opportunity to broaden their training. 


College Teacher Recruiting Program 


An experimental program of teaching fellcwships 
will be inaugurated at Yale University with a 3-year 
grant of $120,000. The purpose is to recruit talented 
young people into the profession of college teaching 
through giving them an opportunity to teach at the 
earliest possible moment. Yale will offer a few 
fellowships each year, so that outstanding graduates 
of Yale College may become members of the faculty 
in their first year of graduate school. They will 
teach two courses for a year while taking one course 
as graduate students. 


Asian Civilization Courses 


Columbia University has received $185,000 for 
strengthening its general education program in 
Asian civilizations. The two undergraduate courses 
now offered by Columbia—one on Oriental civiliza- 
tions, the other on humanities—were inaugurated 
with an earlier Carnegie grant. The present grant, 
which will be used over a 5-year period, will be used 
to continue to develop teaching materials and to 
train teachers for such courses. There also will be 
an annual conference for others interested in de- 
veloping such courses. 





Engineering Enrollments and Degrees 


ENROLLMENTS IN ENGINEERING in the fall of 1957 
totaled 297,077 as compared with 277,052 a year 
earlier. Conducted jointly by the American Society 
for Engineering Education and the Office of Educa- 
tion, the latest survey covered 221 institutions 
offering engineering degrees, of which 134 have 
graduate engineering programs. 

Engineering degrees, also covered by the survey, 
totaled 37,039 for the academic year 1956-57. This 
was 10,036 more than the low year of 1953-54 but 
21,091 fewer than 1949-50, the highest year in 
engineering graduations since the surveys were 
started. 

Highlights of the survey findings are contained in 
Circular 515, “Summary Statistics on Engineering 
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Enrollments and Degrees: 1957,” recently released 
by the Office of Education. 





National Institutes of Health Grants 


RESEARCH GRANTS totaling $7,634,327 were awarded 
during the month of December 1957, by the National 
Institutes of Health, the Public Health Service’s 
research center at Bethesda, Md. 

Non-Federal scientists and institutions throughout 
the Nation received a total of 545 grants to support 
research in medical and related sciences. Of these 
grants, 309 totaling $4,895,925 have been awarded 
for new projects. The remaining grants represent 
continuations or supplements. The grants support 
research projects in 223 institutions—medical schools, 
universities, hospitals, and other research centers— 
in 40 States, the District of Columbia, 1 Territory, 
and 4 foreign countries. 





Office of Education Study of Social 
Science Requirements for Bachelor's 
Degrees 


Tue Hicuer Epucation Programs Branch, Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education is now 
bringing to a conclusion a study of social science 
requirements for bachelor’s degrees, irrespective of 
major subject. The study is based upon question- 
naire data supplied by departments of anthro- 
pology, economics, history, political science, and 
sociclogy. 

The study will contain much information about 
the social science courses most frequently taken by 
students in satisfaction of graduation require- 
ments—enrollment, size of classes, year in which 
usually taken, rank of instructional staff, and esti- 
mated percentage of students not likely to take any 
other course in the department. Finally, the study 
will report the scope of and recent changes in these 
courses and respondents’ opinions on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the work as now offered. The 
study is scheduled for publication as a bulletin 
later this year. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Bibliography: 1956 Publications in Comparative and 
International Education, compiled by Kathryn G. 
Heath. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Division of International Education, 1957. Proc- 
essed, 47 p. 


Improving Reading in the Junior High School. Pro- 
ceedings of Conference, December 13-14, 1956, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Secondary Schools Section. Arno 
Jewett, editor. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 165 p. 60 cents. 
(Bulletin 1957, No. 10.) 


Key Audiovisual Personnel in Public School 
Library Systems in States and Large Cities, 1957-58, 
compiled by Annie Rose Daugherty and Anita 
Carpenter, under the direction of Seerley Reid. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1957. 
Paper, 54 p. 


Local School Construction Programs, by N. E. 
Viles. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Paper, 80 p.55 cents. (Bulletin 1957, 
No. 20.) 


Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathe- 
matics in Public High Schools, by Kenneth E. Brown 
and Ellsworth S. Obourn, assisted by Marguerite 
Kluttz. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Paper, 44 p. 25 cents. (Pamphlet 
No. 120.) 


Conservation Experiences for Children, by Effie G. 
Bathurst and Wilhelmina Hill. Washington, U. S. 
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Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 192 p. 
75 cents. (Bulletin 1957, No. 16.) 


Local Planning for Better School Districts, by C. O. 
Fitzwater and Winston L. Roesch. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 20 
p. 15 cents. (Pamphlet No. 121.) 


Other Government Agencies 


National Science Foundation, Seventh Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1957. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Paper, 279 p. $l. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. 
when known. 


Prices are indicated 


Accredited Institutions of Higher Education, author- 
ized and published by the National Committee of 
Regional Accrediting Agencies of the United States, 
September 1, 1957. Amherst, Mass., Amherst 
College, C. Scott Porter, 1957. 


Americans at Work Abroad: The Art of Overseas- 
manship, Harland Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone, 


editors. Syracuse 10, N. Y., Syracuse University 
Press, 1957. 150p. $3. 


The Community College in Florida’s Future: The 
Report to the State Board of Education by the Com- 
munity College Council. Tallahassee, Fla., Florida 
State Department of Education, 1957. 71 p. 


The Contemporary Challenge to American Education, 
by The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Administra- 


tors. 1201 16th St. NW., Washington 6, D. C., the 


‘National Education Association, 1958. Paper, 31 p. 


35 cents. 


Cost Analysis for Collegiate Programs in Nursing: 
Part II, Current Income and Other Resources; A 
manual to aid universities, colleges, hospitals, and 
associated agencies in determining the costs of nurs- 
ing education. New York, N. Y., National League 
for Nursing, 1957. 46 p. 


Education and Philosophy: The Year Book of Edu- 
cation, 1957. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., George 
Z. F. Fereday and Joseph A. Lauwerys (eds.) World 
Book Co., 1957. 578 p. 


The 19th issue of the Year Book and the 5th prepared under the 
joint editorial responsibility of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, and the University of London Institute of Education. 
Outlines the Great Traditions of various civilizations, the deter- 
minants of policy, national educational institutions and systems, 
historical examples, experimental institutions, and the teaching 
of philosophy of education. 

The Ford Foundation, Annual Report, 1957. New 
York 22, N. Y., The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Ave., 1957. Paper, 217 p. 


It’s Your Life, by James J. Cribbin and Others. 
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